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chair-backs creates disturbance to the atmosphere of ser-
enity and repose which we are hoping to establish. In big
rooms this may not matter; but now we are trying to
produce our effects in a limited space.

Our door will perhaps be placed in the angle of the room,
even across the corner if the planning so dictates. By plac-
ing it thus, we procure for the person entering the room a
view across its diagonal. The diagonal is the longest
dimension; we are trying to induce our visitor to see the
room, at first glance, in its most spacious sense. Our light-
ing will probably be disposed, not in the centre of the
ceiling, where it breaks up the biggest plain surface which
we have, but in diagonally opposite corners, and probably
low down. By this device we again stress the diagonal, and
by keeping the light-source low we enhance the sense of
scale, and allow on the walls space for the play of light and
shadow.

Every article in the room, by its size, shape, and disposi-
tion, may contribute to this effect. In a room we are dealing
chiefly with furniture; but what is possible with mobile
elements such as furniture is possible also with the fixed
units of buildings, such as partitions, staircases and openings.

All of these elements can be schemed to heighten the
illusion of space. Divisions between one room and another
need not always be carried up the full height to the ceiling,
or the tops of them may be treated with mirror or other
reflecting surface; in this way the ceiling can be seen
extending, or appearing to extend, over and beyond the first
room to the second. The eye detects the distant space, and
is attracted by the suggestion of ample surface. The same
thing happens in the case of galleries which give on to a
room below. It is quite a common device in America, and